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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
RICHARD WALMSLEY. 
Continued from page 101, and concluded. 
They frequently visited the houses of | 
the settlers, in hunting parties, but smo- 
thered their resentment against the whites, 
on account of the shelter they afforded 
them : it would, nevertheless, burst forth 
on many occasions, and especially if they | 
were intoxicated. The three warriors | 
we have mentioned as being the sons of a | 
| 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


¢hief slain at the pass in the mountains, | 
were influential men among their tribe, 


they were generally chosen on distant em-_ 
bassies of importance and intricacy. One 


of them was commissioned, with three | 


| 
ethers of his countrymen, to confer with 


the tribe on the Susquehana, on matters 
of great moment to the respective nations, | 
and of considerable interest, to the whites. | 
To impress them with sentiments as fa-_ 
vourable as nossible, and with a view to. 
conciliation, the principal inhabitants in- | 


vited them to their houses, and treated | 


them with great attention ; and, as may | 
be supposed, the hospitable board of Rich- | 
ard, was well loaded and open at all times | 
for their approach. The Indians, partly | 
from their ancient antipathy, and partly | 
from their averseness to civilized life, ond 
tormly declined these Kindnesses, and only | 
now and then would subject themselves to, 
the inconvenience of becoming guests at 
the table of a white man; but it was al-, 
ways done more to give a colouring to 
their professions of amity, than from mo- | 
tives of good will. Circumstances pre- 
vented their complying with the frequent 
solicitations of Richard, until the evening 
of their departure, when they consented to 
favour him with a visit. ‘The musket of 
the old chief had been preserved by Rich- 
ard as a truphy of his victory; and was 
deposited in the parlour as a place seldom 
eutered by his wife. On the present occa- 
sion, it was very thoughtlessly left in its 
usual corner, and as the event showed, 
proved the cause of some disturbance. 

The quick discernment of one of the 
savages, soon recognized the piece, which 


' 





. . i! } > ; = } arth Ves re * 
and by their extensive knowledge of the | hostile proceedings; but the particulars me into a forest. 


country, and expertness in political affairs, |, 


| signal revenge on their sworn enemy. 
| They approached the house about mid-') passed through their nostrils. <A little 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 


“ Our seamen,” says Chateaubriand, 
whites, forbade him to take any undue | “ have a saying, that in founding new colo- 
measures, until he was fully confirmed in) nies, the Spaniards begin with building a 
his suspicions; and the conviction was | church, the English, a tavern, and the 
now followed by a revival of all his animo- French, a fort, and, I would add, a ball- 
‘sity. The few hasty questions he put to} room. When IL was in America, on the 
Richard, were answered with firmness, but. frontiers of the country of the savages, I 
with evident embarrassment; and thie sa- | was informed that in the next day’s jour- 
vage left the house with a threatening'| ney I should meet with a countryman of 


‘of before. But the few principles of equity , 


' 
he had acquired in his intercourse with the i 


mrs 7 2 . ” > Or. ' . . ° 
| aspect, and with sentiments very difierent | mine among the Indians. On my arrival 


from those of conciliation. Ilis present i among the Cayougas, a tribe belonging to 
‘situation would not admit of immediate |) the Iroquois nation, my guide conducted 
In the midst of this for- 
were soon imparted to his two brothers | est stood a kind of barn, in which I found 
after his arrival home, and they shortly) about a score of savages of both sexes, be- 


| set out with the avowed intention of hunt-|; daubed like conjurers, with their bodies 


ing, but in reality for the purpose of taking | half naked, their ears cut into figures, ra- 


| ; 
i, ven’s feathers on their heads, and rings 


‘day, while Richard and his wife were on a | Frenchman, powdered and frizzed in the 


visit at a neighbouring village, and after | old fashion, in a pea-green coat, a drugget 


‘taking out the musket, set fire to the build-|| waistcoat, muslin frill, and ruffles, was 
ing, with all its effects, aad made good | scraping away on his kit, and making these 
their retreat. | Iroquois dauce to the tune of Madelon Fri- 

This second outrage of the savages was, | 4 M. Violet, for that was his name, 
indeed, less aggravated than the first, but | followed the profession of dancing-master 
it was tearing open a wound as yet hardly || “?°"S the savages, by whom he was paid 
healed, and was the first step towards re- | for his lessons in beaver skins and bears’ 
‘newing a contest, of which they certainly, hams. He had been a scullion in the ser- 
‘had reason to be weary. Upon their re-! vice of General Rochambeau, during the 
‘turn, Richard and his wife and two chil-| American war; but remaining at New- 
dren, passed the night at one of their neigh- | York afier the return of the French army, 
|bours, under the assurances of protection, | he resolved to give the Americans instruc- 
and the next morning set out fora more! tion in the fine arts. His views having 
| populous part of the state. Fortune hunted | enlarged, with his ere the new Or- 
‘him, however, and on their way his wife | pheus, resolved to introduce civilization 
‘sickened and died. Richard passed a | even among the roving hordes of the new 
; number of years at different places with his I world. In speaking to me of the Indiaas, 
children, but always appeared sad and jj he always styled them, Ces messieurs Sau- 
beiglhindy. He at length resolved, after an | vages, and Ces dames Sauvages. He be- 


i? 
quet. 


| absence of more than thirty years, to per: || stowed great praise on the agility of his 
| form a pilgrimage to the scene of his early |) scholars, and, in truth, never did I witness 
misfortunes, and to the place where he had 1 such gambols in my life. M. Violet, hold- 
passed the happiest hours of his life. He | ing his fiddle between his chin and his 
| was then more than seventy years of age, | breast, tuned the fatal instrument: he then 
and undertook a journey of two hundred | cried out in Iroquois, To your places / and 
miles on foot. The effect of this visit upon | the whole troop fell a capering like a. band 
the aged pilgrim has been already related. || of demons. Such is the genius of nations !”* 
He lived some time after his return to his i —— TE LT Ee 
children, and died at an advanced age, the | Aphorism.—There are but few who 
subject of a series of the-most unparalleled | know how to be idle and innocent. By 











led to a discovery he was hardly ignorant }} misfortunes. 


rm 


RALPH, _ || doing nothing, we learn to do ill. 
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LISBON. 
( Concluded from page 163.) 


‘always returned with equal courtesy. 1 
|am assured that this privilege is never 


Of the national character of the Portu- | shaver even the children walk amidst 


guese in general, I can say very little, as 
my personal intercourse with them was 
extremely limited. Were I to believe all | 
that some English residents in Lisbon have | 
told me, I should draw a gloomy picture of | 
human degradation, unrelieved by a single | 
redeeming grace. I should say that the) 
common people are not only ignorant and | 
filthy, but universally dishonest ; that they 
blend the vices of savage and social life,| 
and are ready to become either pilferers or | 








assassins ; that they are cruel to their chil- } 


the flowers and the fruits, without the 
slightest idea of touching them. This cir- 
cumstance alone would induce me to doubt 
the justice with which some have attempt- 
ed to fix the brand of dishonesty on the in- 
ferior classes of Portugal. The people 
\ want not the natural tendernesses and gen- 
tle movements of the heart; all their defi- 
ciencies arise from the absence of high 
principle, the languishing of intellect, and 
‘the decay of the loftier powers and ener- 
gies which dignify man. They have no 


} 
H 





ABINET. 


| highest offences are kept in prison until 
| they are forgotten, without any one know. 
|| ing or caring about their fate. In the ab. 
'sence of the sovereign almost all the civil 
| authorities have become totally corrupted, 
\for there is no patriot to watch, and no 
public voice to awe them. The people 
appear sunk in apathy to all excepting 
\gain; and the greater number of them 
crawl on with little hope, except to supply 
| the cravings of hunger. The city, note 
| withstanding its populousness, exhibits all 
beaae marks of decay—buildings in ruins 
‘amidst its stateliest streets, and houses 
| begun on a magnificent scale, and left un- 





| ae . : Nel ; mi ba 

dren, lax in friendship, and implacable in | enthusiasm, no devoted admiration, or love, | finished for years. The foreign mer- 

revenge; that the higher orders are at|| for objects unconnected with the necessi- | chants, especially the British, who use it 

ence the dupes and tyrants of their ser- || ties of their mortal being, or the low grati-|| as a central port, give it an artificial life 
| ’ 


vants, familiar with them one moment, and 
brutally despotic the next ; that they are in | 
constant jealousy of their wives, and not | 
without reason; and that even their vices, 
are without dignity or decorum. All this 
can never be true, or Lisbon would not be | 
subsisting in order and peace. To me, the 
inhabitants appear in a more amiable light. | 
Filthy and ignorant the common people 
doubtless are; but they are sober ; and| 
those dreadful excesses and sorrows which | 
arise from the use of ardent spirits, are | 
consequently unknown. They are idle; | 


but the warmth of the climate may, in some | 


degree excuse them. No rank is destitute | 
ef some appearance of native courteous- 
ness. The rich are not, indeed, Howards | 
or Clarksons ; they have no idea of exert- 
ing themselves to any great degree, to draw | 
down blessings on the heads of others or, 
their own; they do not go in search of 
wretchedness in order to remove it; but 
when misery is brought before them, as it 
is constantly here in a thousand ghastly 
forms, they are far from withholding such 
aid as money canrender. The gardens of 
their country villas, which are exceedingly 
elegant, are always open in the evenings to 
any of the populace who choose to walk 
there, so that the citizen, on the numerous 
holidays which the Romish church affords, 
is not compelled to inhale the dust in some 
wretched tea-garden, which is a libel at 
once on nature and art, but may rove with 
his children through groves of orange and 
thickets of roses. When the company thus 


indulged meet any of the family which re- | 


side in the mansion, they acknowledge the 
favour which they are enjoying by obei- 
sances not ungracefully made, which are 


fications of sense. They have few mighty 
| names to lend them an inspiration, which 
might supply the place of contemporary 
genius; and with those of which they ought 
to be fond in proportion to their rarity, 


rich stores of poetry and romance, which 
they might enjoy from the neighbouring 
country, and almost similar language of 
Spain, they are, for the most part, uncon- 
scious. Not only has the spirit of chivalry 
departed from these mountains, where it 
once was glowing; but its marvellous and 
golden tales are neglected or forgotten. 
The degradation of the public mind in 
Lisbon, is increased by the notorious ve- 
nality of the ministers of justice. 
is nv crime for which indemnity may not 
be purchased by a bribe. Even offences 
against the government of the king may be 
winked at, if the culprit is able to make an 
ample pecuniary sacrifice. It is a well 
known fact that some of the chief conspi- 
rators in the plot, to assassinate Marshal 





Beresford, and change the whole order of 


things in Portugal, were able to make their 
peace with the judges, and, on the ground 
of some technical informality, were dis- 
missed without trial. When any one is 
accused of an offence, he is generally sent 
at once to prison, where he remains until 
he can purchase his freedom. ‘There does 
not seem, however, any disposition to per- 
secution for opinions, or to exercise wanton 
cruelty. The inquisition is no longer an 
engine in the hands of the priests, but is 
merely a tribunal for the examination and 
the punishment of political offences. Death 
is rarely inflicted; for it brings no gain to 


——— + 











the magistrate. Criminals guilty of the 


they appear scarcely acquainted. Of the 


There ‘gy, and their spirit was regulated by wise 


and beneficent governors, the capital of 


Portugal would assuredly become the fait 
est of cities. 


| without which its condition would be most 
| wretched. In bidding farewell to this 
| bright abode of degraded humanity, I felt 
it impossible to believe that it was destin. 
| ed gradually to become desolate and voice. 
| less. Glorious indeed would be the change, 
| if knowledge should expand the souls new 
so low and contracted, into a sympathy 
with the natural wonders around them— 
if the arts should once more adorn the ro- 
mantic city—and the orange groves and 
lovely spots among the delicate cork trees 
| should be vocal with the innocent gaiety of 
happy peasants, or shed their influences 
on the hearts of youthful bards If, in- 
deed, the people were awakened into ener- 






From a late English publication. 
LORD BYRON. 


‘ One unhappy characteristic ia the 
\mind of Byron, too conspicuous in the 
greater part of his poetry, is that dark and 
dreary scepticism, which has been observ- 
ed and lamented by all classes of critics. 
It is not merely that his doubting soul is 
painfully suspended betwixt the hope of 
future existence and the dread of annihi- 
lation, but that, with an apparently fixed 
belief of futurity, he seems to mingle the 
most bitter scorn of all its bright promises. 
His is not a spirit agitated with doubts, 
and breathing out its sadness in low and 
melancholy murmurs. The sentiment of 
infidelity is, in the mind of the poet, net 
\diffident and quescent, but fiercely and 
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vindictively active—not a dreary shadow jare too solemn and awful to be touched 
| ! - fae aie: Catena. Aven - 
a foul and pregnant cloud to which the | efforts of profane inspiration,’ but by that 


L aunt e smmatengie cad | . he . 
spark of passion is unceasingly applied. | countless multitude of elevating and enno-| 


It is not the dream of a speculative intel-|) bling asseciations which they create, and | 


lect, prisoned in the toils wrought by its ! to which the highest spirit of poetry loves 


. es : : . } ‘ . i ‘ ° | 
own fitful activity, and struggling for liberty ||to give form and reality. ‘There is no 


} 
i 


and life in the grasp of the subtle enchant- | theme which may not be exalted -by the 
ment; but the dark and troubled move- || proper use of such associations—and none | 
ments of a wayward imagination, grap-)) which may not be degraded by their ex- 
pling in proud defiance with the terrors of | clusion. The sentiments of religion, in- 


that eternity which it dares not meet in the | deed, form the noblest elements of the_ 


sobriety of reason. This attitude of defi-|| poetry of human nature, for they announce | 


ance and contempt is not the natural one! that lofty aspiration after other than the 
of calm and assured scepticism ; there | vulgar and sensible things of this world, 
lurks a thick drop of believing terror, in!) which is characteristic of humanity in all 
the inmost recesses of that bosom, which || its gradations of existence. The rude and 
discharges the poison of its contumely | early periods of society have been sup- 
against the awful truths of religion. It is | posed, and with justice, to be propitious to 
the dread weight of perverted passion | the more genuine, unconstrained, and im- 
alone, that could have degraded the mount- | aginative flights of poetry: They are, as 
ing spirit of Byron into the scorner of the | it were the cradle of the divine art, where 


.lofty destiny of his nature; and his up-) it is seen in all its innocence and simplicity. | 


ward energy, suppressed but unextinguish-)| Yet these are the periods when that scepti- 
ed, yet heaves and palpitates beneath the | cism which is generated in the laborious 
incumbent load. The scepticism of Byron'| trifling of a disciplined, but enfeebled un- 
is not like the philosophic wandering of Lu-|| derstanding, is unknown, and where the 
cretius through the dark regions of specu-|| voice of nature speaks, even amid thie 
lation, where the bewildered spirit clasps ! most fantastic mythological abberrations, 


some disordered phantom sprung from its |of that immortality which civilization | 


own chaotic agitations, as the creative and ] dares to doubt or to despise. 

upholding power of universal nature. The | But if this be true, even of the uncouth, 
spirit of the modern poet does not pretend to and often unintelligible fictions of heathen 
havecompleted,or evenattempted,the giddy | mythology—if the great poets of classical 
round of philosophical speculation, return- | antiquity would have forfeited, in a great 
ing from the cheerless voyage with the || degree, their hold over the spirit of man- 
usual freight of fictions and absurdities. || kind, had they been coldly indifferent to- 
The infidelity of Byron is a very repulsive || wards the elements of grandeur and sub- 
species of bold, undisguising, contemptuous || limity which mingled themselves even with 
dogmatism—It is not the trembling ague of | the superstitions of their age—how much 
the understanding, but the bad and burning || more is that poet to be pitied for his in- 
fever of the heart. Hence it is that it||/fatuation, who not only neglects to avail 
developes itself—not in modest doubt and || himself of all the lofty resources which are 
compassionable hesitation—not under the || opened to him in the system of a purer | 


type, and with the symptoms of a disease 
purely intellectual—but in starts of phren- 
sied and infectious profanity ; in grumbling | 
reproach and deep resentment, compared 
with which the levity of Voltaire himself 
is but the sting of an insect to the ralid 
ferocity of a tyger. 

It is impossible, we should thipk that 
Byron can be ignorant how much he thus 
loses as a poet and a man of genius. He 
must know that the loftiest and most mag- 
nificent field on which his spirit could ex- 
patiate, is that which is displayed—not by 








the truths of religion themselves, for they 


religion, but contemptuously excludes) 
them, and strives to cast ridicule on all the | 
higher mysteries of revealed faith, as well | 
as upon the unextinguishable sentiments of 
natural religion itself. Let Lord Byron’ 
beware, and not exult too much in the 
popularity which his genius has achieved, 
but which his temerity may yet forfeit— | 
He is a great poet indeed : his country has! 
owned his claims with deferential homage | 
and respect; it has cherished his rising) 


{71 


SS 


very greatest of English poets, or that we 

could not afford to allow his name to perish 
in that negleet which he has appeared to 
brave by his audacious pollutions. 
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Magnanimity.—Traversing a sandy de- 
sart, a wandering Arab found a youth ex- 
tended on the burning soil, and ready to 
expire with thirst. ‘The camel of the 
Arab had a vessel swung over him, but 
there was only suflicient to last fer twenty- 
four hours.—“ To what tribe do you be- 

long ?” said he to the child—“ To Velled 
| Hillil.’—The name sounded dreadfal ia 
| the ears of the Arab, for it was that to 
' which his family bore the most inveterate 
‘enmity, and no hatred is more cruel than 
that of an Arab. “ Thou art a fellow 
| creature,” said the savage, and instantly 
presented him with drink. They journied 
together, the vessel was emptied, and it 
was two day’s journey before they could 
arrive at any spring, and the child was 
choking with thirst; the Arab drew a knife 
from his side, opened a vein in his arm, 
and quenched the thirst of the son of bis 
| mortal enemy ! 





Anecdote of Washington.—As General 
| Washington was making a short tour, after 
his labours in the revolution had brought 
peace to eur land, a singular occurrence 
happened. He was one day expected at 
a certain place, and the landlady was very 
At 
length a man having the appearance of a 
| farmer, entered and desired some dinner ; 
the lady replied, she could not supply him, 
because she had been making great pre- 
| parations Genera! 
« Well,” replied he, “ I can be content 


busy in preparing dinner for him. 


for Washington. 


'with almost any thing”—on which she 
placed before him some ordinary cold food. 
| After having risen from the table, and be- 
‘ing ready to resume his journey, he said, 
‘Madam, if you would see General Wash- 
‘ington, you must be in haste—I am he, and 
‘must be on my way.” 





| ou 
— 
|  Anecdote.—A French officer quarrelled 

with a Swiss, reproached him with his 
vice, of fighting on either side for money, 
| while “ we Frenchmen, (said he) fight for 


glory with unexampled ardour—But let honour.” —Yes, sir, (replied the Swiss,) 


him not, intoxicated with education, ima- 


gine for a moment that he is among the |; mus 


every one fights for that which he needs 
¢1” 











‘ that man reared sucha sepulchre, but from | 
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| mausoleum is at least serviceable to his || world, at these two periods of my life, wore 
ashes; but do his palaces retain any parti- | 2 me precisely the appearance of the two 
cle of his pleasures ? || deserts in which I have seen these two spe. 
“ T confess, however, that at the first “ Most certainly, if we would be strict, || cies of tombs ; a smiling wilderness and 
sight of the Pyramids, the only sentiment I} 4 Jittle grave is sufficient for all, and six | barren sands.” ? 
felt was admiration. Philosophy, I know, || feet of ground, as Matthew Mole observes, || —— 
can sigh or smile at the reflection that the ! will always do justice to the greatest man| 
most stupendous monument ever erected by Jin the world. God may be adored ander | 


the hand of man, is a tomb; but why should | tree, as beneath the dome of St. Peter’s | 
we behold in the Pyramid of Cheops no- | and a man may live in a cottage as well as 


thing but a heap of stones and a skeleton ? |in the Louvre. The error of this mode of 
It was not from a sense of his nothingness 


PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 
(From Chateaudriand’s Travels.) 
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EDUCATION, 
Delightful task ! to rear the tender the ugh 


To teach the young idea how to shoot ; 


- . “ ‘ tal To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
reasoning consists in transferring one orde ry To breath the enlivening spirit, and to fix 


sree G3 : d | of things into another. Besides, a nation is | The generous purpose in the glowing breast.” 
the instinet of his immortality. This se-)} 444 more happy when it lives in ignorance | THOMSON. 


pulchre is not the boundary that marks the | of the arts, than when it leaves behind That education is the fountain of life, 
termination of the career of a day, but the | striking evidences of its genius. People | is the spring whence we derive every social 
entrance of a life without end ; ’tis an ever- i have ceased to believe in the existence of | enjoyment, every pure unsullicd harmony 
lasting gate erected on the confines of eter- | those communities of shepherds who pass | of the world, is indisputable. The effects 
nity. ‘ All these people,’ (of Egypt) says | their days in innocence, and beguile the || of education on a mind destitute of infor. 
Diodorus Siculus, ‘ considering the dura- | delicious hours-with rambling in the re- mation, is truly surprising, is astonishing. 
tion of life as a very short period, and of | cesses of forests. Full well we know that It expands the ideas, elevates them; it 
litle importance, are, on the other band,!! these honest pastors make war upon each, conveys, in fine, a source of inexhaustible 
extremely solicitous about that long memo- | oiher, that they may feast upon the sheep | knowledge, enjoyment, and pleasure, to the 
ry which virtue leaves behind it. For this | o¢ their neighbours. Their bowers are nei- } hitherto untutored mind. We are as if 
reason they give to the habitations of the | j},e¢ shaded with vines, nor embalmed with | electrified by its influence—we forget that 
living the name of inns, where they sojourn | jhe perfume of flowers; you are suffocated I we are mortals—we disdain the earth—we 


only for a short time, but that of eternal | iy their habitations with the smoke, and sti- || soar as far as fancy could direct us, for 
abodes to the tombs of the dead, which) g.q with the stench of milk. 


: | In poetry, ever seeking, for ever discovering new 
they are never more to quit. Accordingly, | 


the kings have manifested a certain indif- | 








and in philosophy, a petty half-barbarous | springs of enjoyment, new founts of inex- 
> : | tribe may enjoy every earthly blessing; but | haustible knowledge. Dark superstition 
ference in regard tothe construction of their | jercijess history subjects them to the same | flies at its approach, the mind is left free, 
palaces, and bestowed all their attention on | calamities as the rest of mankind. Are || and sweet Religion, expanding her bright 
that of their tombs.’ i they who so loudly exclaim against glory ; | wings, descends under its (educations) pro- 

“ Tt is insisted, at the present day, that | are they, I would ask, totally regardless of | tection; while the former, fearing its in- 
all monuments had a physical utility, and |renown? For my part, so far from con- || fluence, banishes herself, and leaves vacant 
it is not considered that there is a moral | sidering the monarch who erected the great || the space she formerly ravaged, to the con- 
utility for nations of a much higher order, | Pyramid as a madman, I look upon him to | ciliating effects of the latter. Education 
which was studied by the legislators of an- | have been a sovereign of a magnanimous | forms the statesman, enlightens the soldier; 


tiquity. Is, then, nothing to be learned | disposition. The idea of vanquishing time || mankind is rendered fit for society, for in- 


from the sight of a tomb? If any lesson \ by a tomb, of surviving generations, man- || tellectual intercourse ; it is the source from 
is taught by it, why should we complain. 


" ners, laws, and ages, by a coffin, could not | which our virtues spring. Man, without 
that a king resolved to render that lesson | have sprung from a vulgar mind. If this | the benefits of education, is as the beasts 
perpetual ? Majestic monuments consti- || be pride, it is at least a grand pride. Such||of the forests—ignorant, assuming, and 

: pride, grand p g , 
tute an essential part of the glory of every | a vanity as that which produced the great | vicious. His ideas have not yet been cul- 
human SOCMY Unless we maintain that | Pyramid, that has withstood the ravages of || tivated, they are barren and unfruitful ; ‘his 
it is a matter of indifference whether a na- 


. Pa three or four thousand years, must cer-|| conception is dull; he is, if unoccupied, the 
tion leaves behind it a name or no name, 


: | tainly, in the end, be accounted as some-|| victim of an insupportable ennui. We 
in history, we cannot condemn those struc- || thing. | perceive its benign advantages, in whatevet 


tures which extend the memory of a peo-|| « For the rest, these Pyramids reminded || sphere of life dame nature may have allot 
ple beyond its own existence, and make it || me of less pompous monuments, though ||ted us; whether in the cabinet or in the 
contemporary with the future generations, || they were likewise sepulchres; I mean || field, or whether only limited within the 
that fix their residence in its forsaken fields. || those edifices of turf, which covers the re-|| closures of our own mansions, its happy 











“ Of what consequence is it then whether 
these edifices were amphitheatres or sepul- 
chres? Every thing is a tomb, with a na- 
tion that no longer exists. When man is 





maios of the Indians on the banks of the 
Ohio: When I visited these, I was in a 
very different state of mind from that in 
which I contemplated the mausoleums of 





gone, the monuments of his life are still 
more vain than those ef his death: his| 
” 


the Pharaoh’s: I was then beginning my 





journey, and now I am Gaishing it. The 





results are equally perceptible. ‘Therefore, 
application to study must be necessarily 
the principal object of the student who 
would obtain the valuable gift of education. 
The historic page is replete with instances 
of men who, from indefatigable application 
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to study, have obtained the acme of concur | equaily with his ease and politeness. Af-|coes of his dinner; and if he cannot get 
and preferments ; thus its influence for the { ter dinner, all the company retired to a that well dressed, he should be suspected 
cabinet or field, for those who are ambi- |; large apartment for about an hour: there | lof inaccuracy in other things.” One day 
tious of high sath and preferments. We) the same style of conversation was con- | when he was speaking upon the subject, I 
need scarcely add, that it is as requisite || tinued ; but a small table was sometimes | asked him, if he ever huffed his wife about 
within our own domestic circle ; this is self |) placed before Fenelon, on which he signed || ‘his dinner ? “ So often,” replied he, “ that 
evident: man who has the advantage of | his name to papers, which required imme- | at last she called to me, and said, * Nay, 
education must not, most evidently, need | | diate despatch; and he sometimes took | ‘hold Mr. Johnson, and do not nshewtuee 
the occupation of business to keep him from | ‘that opportunity of giving directions to his | ‘of thanking God for a dinner which ina 


the ennui, so often attendant on illite: ate | 
persons 3 his own mind furnishes him with 


* Flee sloth, the canker of good men and parts, 
Of health, of wealth, of honour, and of arts ; 
Such as court fame musi not their senses please ; 


Her chariot lags, when drawn by sloth and ease.” | 


EDWARD W. of Charleston. | 


subjects to keep him awake—then | 
| 
| 








nm 


ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAY. 





FENELON, 


chaplains on the affairs of the diocess. An_ | few minutes you will protest not eatable.’ 
When any disputes arose between our 
unless he was prevented by urgent business | married acquaintance however, Mr. John- 
or necessary visits, he lived to himself till | son sided. with the husband, 
nine o’clock, then supped, and at ten the | “ whom,” he said, “ the weman had pro- 
whole of his household assembled, and one | bably provoked so ‘ofe n, she scarce knew 
of his chaplains said night prayers ; at the | | when or how she had disobii; ged him first. 
end of them, the Archbishop rose, and, Women,” says Dr. Johnson, “ give great 


hour was spent in this manner ; after which, | 


always 


=| gave his general blessing to the assembly. || offence by a contemptuous spirit of non- 
| The only recreation of Fenelon, was a | compliance on petty occasions. 


The man 


As a companion to Pliny’s Diary of | walk in his garden, or in the open country. |, calls his wife to walk with him in the shade, 


Spurinna, the reader may like to peruse | 
the following account of Archbishop Fe-| 
nelon’s arrangement of his day, given in) 
the abridged history of his life, by Mr. 
Butler :—He allowed himself a short time | 


for sleep, rose at a very early hour, gave | any rufile of the day was quickly smooth- || family accounts. 





His letters, like those of Cicero, often ex- | and she feels a strange desire just at that 
press the satisfaction which he felt in re-|| moment to sit in the sun: he offers to read 
tiring, after the agitation and hurry of bu- || her a play, or sing her a song, and she calls 
siness, to the simple and interesting scenes | the children in to disturb them, or advises 
of nature. By their stillness and calmness, } him to seize that opportunity of settling the 
Twenty such tricks will 


some time to prayer and pious medita- ! ed ; and his mind, wearied by study or bu- | the faithfulest wife in the world not refuse 


tion, and then arranged with one of his), 
grand vicars, the employments of the day. | 
Except on Saturdays, or on festivals par-| 
ticularly celebrated in some church of his | 
diocess, when he officiated there, he said | 
mass every day in his private chapel. 
On Saturdays, he said it in his Metropoli-| 
tan Church ; and during the rest of that |! 
morning heard indiscriminately the con- 
fessions of all who presented themselves. 
Till nine o’clock, he was visible to those 
only who attended by appointment: after | 
that hour, till he dined, his doors were open 
to all persons who professed to have real | 
business with him. At noon, he dined 
his table was suitable to his rank ; but he | 
himself was extremely abstemious, eating | 
only the simplest and lightest food, and of | 
that very sparingly. All his chaplains 
were admitted to his table. It was his 
general rule to show them the greatest re- 
spect : if he sent them into the country, or 
on any business of his diocess, it was al- 
ways in one of his own carriages, and with 
oue of his own attendants, that the respect 
which he showed them might conciliate to 
them the general respect of his flock. Both 
before and after dinner, he himself said 
grace with seriousness, but without affec- 
tation. During dinner, the conversation 





| . . . . . . . 

_diocess in his official duties, and in the ex- 
'ercise of Christian charity and kindness; 
! ° . 

and died as he lived, respected and beloved. 





was general ; 





and strangers were struck | 


siness, soon ca ia its freshness and || to play, and then look astonished when the 
elasticity. There too, his piety was often ! fellow fetches in a mistress. Boarding- 
invigorated. The country (the Arch-'| schools were established,” continued he, 
bishop says in one of his letters) delights | “‘ for the conjugal quiet of the parents: the 
In the midst of it, I find God’s holy | two partners cannot agree which child to 
Oh, what excellent compeny is | | fondle, nor how to fondle them, so they 
God! with him one never is alone.” In || put the young ones to school, and remove 
his country walks with his friends, his. ‘the cause of contention. The little girl 
conversation was particularly instructive | | pokes her head, the mother reproves her 
and pleasing: this circumstance is fre- || | sharply : do not mind your mamma, says 
quently mentioned by his contemporaries. | | the father, my dear, but do your own way. 
“¢ No person (says the Duke de St. Simon) || The mother complains to me of this: 
ever possessed, in a higher degree than || Madam,” said I, “ your husband is right 
Fenelon, the happy talent of easy, light, || all the while ; he is with you but two hours 


me. 
peace. 


| and ever decent conversation: it was per- | | of the day perhaps, and then you teaze him 


fectly enchanting. His mild, uniform piety, || by making the child cry. Are not ten 
troubled no one, and was respected by all. | hours enough for tuition ? and are the hours 
Fenelon passed his last eighteen years at his || of pleasure so frequent in life, that when a 
man gets a couple of quiet ones to spend in 
familiar chat with his wife, they must be poi- 
soned by petty mertifications? Put missey 
S eennetinnill 


ANECDOTE OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





torent your family for want of 


Te it the Side 
A gentleman stg>¢ountry fellow 
ee rver. “~The 


= ed it please 


Johnson loved his dinner exceedingly, 
and has often said in my hearing, perhaps 
for my edification, “ that wherever 1, 
dinner is ill got there is poverty, or “€re\j rapid rive 
is avarice, or there is stupidity; ** short, | | the 
the family is somehow grossly w+ DE 5 for,’ "| of calling” 
coutinued he, “a man seldem thinks with | (says F, 


more earnestness of any thing than he | 





of a 
whag 
re’s no need 
Your honey 
ir, 
n€ Comes fast ebow without 
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\to school; she will learn to hold ae 
ik ec neight 4 i 
like her neig ours, and you will no nae 
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EXTRACTS. 
( From Siltiman’s Tour.) 


| wind, that has left only a few mutilated 
branches, is a happy, though painful me- 
‘morial of the fate of Jenne M‘Crea. 
Her name is inscribed on the tree with 

« The story of this unfortunate young| the date 1777, and no traveller passes this 
lady is well known, nor should I mention || spot without spending a plaintive moment 
it now, but for the fact that the place of in contemplating the untimely fate of youth 
her murder was pointed out to us near/| and loveliness.” 
Fort Edward. | 

“ We saw and conversed with a person, 
who was acquainted with her family ; they 
resided in the village of Fort Edward. 

“ It seems she was betrothed to a Mr. 
Jones, an American refugee, who was with 


MISS M‘*CREA. 





“ A British officer in Canada, of his own 





| He mentioned Captain Hull particularly, 





session of his expected bride, he despatched \ ject of his praise. 
a party of Indians to escort her to the Bri- |) of the Guerriere, who was on board of that 


. , . 7 . i] id . | 
tise army. Where were his affection and || frigate when she was captured by Captain 


his gallantry, that he did not go himself, or, } Hull, narrated the circomstance to which 

at least, that he did not accompany his sa-|| [ am about to allude. 

vage emissaries ! | © Tet will be remembered that when the 
“ Sorely against the advice and remon- || two frigates descried each other, Captain 

strances of her friends, she committed her- | Hull was standing before the wind aud 

self to the care of these fiends; strange Captain Dacres upon it, under easy sail; 

infatuation in her lover, to solicit such con- | the tracks of the ships were at lines con- 


fidence———stranger presumption in her, verging at considerable angle, so that they | 


to yield to his wishes ; what treatment had | would of course cross each other. When 
she a right to expect from such guardians! they were within long cannon shot, the 
“‘ The party set forward and she on) Guerriere fired her broadside, but it was 
horseback : they had proceeded not more | not returned by the Constitution. The 
than a mile from F ort Edward, when they Guerriere then wore and gave her antago- 
arrived at a spring and halted to drink.— | nist the other broadside ; still the fire was 
The impatient lover had, in the mean time, not returned, but Captain Hull, with his 
dispatched a second party of Indians, on | ship in fighting trim, continued to bear 
the same errand ; they came, at the wees down on his adversary, who, finding that he 
tunate moment, to the same spring, and | was thus pressed, continued, on his part, 
a collision immediately ensued respecting | 
the promised reward, [a barre! of rum.] || and then another; to all this, howcver, 
“ Both parties were now attackedby the | captain Hull paid no attention, but pressed 
whites, and at the end of the conflict, the ! forward till he was now very near. The 
unhappy young woman was found toma-| Guerriere then put beipre the wind, and 
hawked, scalped and (it is said) tied fast || the Constitution followed on directly astern, 

* to a pine tree just by the spring. Tradi- till finding the Guerriere would outsail her, 
tion reports that the Indians divided the | she spread more canvass, and then gained 
scalp, and that each party carried half of, so fast upon the chase that she was svon 
it to the agonised lover. | enabled to choose whether she would lie 
“ This beautiful spring, which still flows | across her stern and rake her decks, or 
_limped and real from a bank near the road || come along side at very close quarters, and 
“de, and this fatal tree we saw. “The tree! then be again exposed to her broadsides, 
whut: ig a large and ancient pine “it for | fros which, as yet, she had sustained but 
the mast ut some tall admiral,” wounded | little damage. It was this crisis of the al- 


in many places ‘¥ the balls of the whites 
fired at the Indians; Woy faye been dug 


out as far as they could be reached, but 
others still remain in this ancient wee, 
which seems a striking emblem of wounded 
innocence, and the trunk \wisted off ata 


| (according t 
censiderable elevation by Nome violent naval officer) ha 








yfais that excited so much admiration among 
the British officers; for captain Hull, in- 
sted@.of tearing his adversary to pieces, 
with cOMyarative impunity, which, by tack- 
across her stern, he might 
opinion of the British 
asily done, waved his 
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| with a frankress of commendation that was 
Burgoyne, and being anxious to obtain pos- | equally honorable toe himself and to the sub- 
He said that an officer 


to wear and to fire, first one broadside, | 


a es —————[S==—=_—_, 
advantage, and did not fire till, coming 
‘the latboard quarter of the Gue 


Upog 
rriere, he 
|!shot alongside, and thus gave hi : 
s alongside, and thus gave his antago. 
'| nist an opportanity to defend himself” 
|e r" , ine : 
‘| It was the noblest thing (added the Bri. 
\tish officer with whom I was conversing) 
|| . S 
| that was ever done ina naval conflict.” 





| “ From the authentic accounts of this 
action, it is manifest that the gallant Ame. 
| rican had it in his power to rake his adyep. 


accord, spoke to me in the highest terms! sary, and from whatever motives it moby 
of the American navy and its officers.— || have been done, he actually waved the ad. 


‘ivantage. If we de not charge it to his 
|magnanimity and generosity, it must at 
| least go to the account of his bravery, and 
|| his eonfidence, (not unwarranted by the re. 
| sult, ) that he was able to subdue the hos. 
tile ship, without availing himself of the 


! adventitious advantage which he enjoyed,” 
| — 
1 ‘* A gentleman at Montreal mentioned 
| to us that a public dinner was given at Tu. 
|| rebonne, a small town a little below Mu 
‘'treal, to Commodore Barclay, after his 
signal defeat by Commodore Perry on 
| Lake Erie. Barclay, who was sadly cut 
|| to pieces by wounds, of which he was 
| hardly recovered, his remaining arm (for 
| he had lost the other before) being sux 
|, pended in a sling, gave, as a volunteer 
toast, Commodore Perry—the brave and 
|| humane enemy.” Commodore Barclay 
then entered into a detailed account oi 
Commodore Perry’s treatment of himself, 
‘and of the other wounded and prisoners, 
'who fell into his hands ; and in narrating 
| the story he became so deeply affected, that 
‘the tears flowed copiously down his cheeks. 
|The audience were scarcely less moved; 
-and how could it be otherwise when the 
‘speaker, who, a few weeks before, had, 
without dismay, faced the tremendous cat 
inonade of his enemy, could not, without 
‘tears of admiration and gratitude, relate kis 
deeds of kindness to himself and his com- 
_panions, when suffering under wounds and 
‘| deteat. O! this was a nobler triumph for 
Perry than the victory which God granted 
to his arms.” 


eee 


One way to wipe of a Debt.—A ii? 
once happening at a public house, one of 
the crowd requested the engineer to play 
against the wainscot; but being told it was 
in no danger, “ I am sorry for that,” said 
he, “ because I have a long score upon it, 
which I shall never be able to pay.” 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


To Miss H***#*# Girt eee 


For the first page of a book of Poetical Extracts. 


While taste selects with careful hand, 
The flowers that genius scatters free, 

Indulgent friendship e’en demands 
A tributary ley from me. 

From me, who all unknown have sung, 
The gathering gloom of life to cheer, 

And o’er my lyre enraptur'd bung, 

For though its chords to grief were strung, 
[ts tones to me were dear. 


I cannot pour the strain of praise, 

That flattery sighs in beauty’s ear ; 
Nor twine, in sweetly flowing lays, 

The wild-flower wreath to fancy dear-— 
But while you rove, with footstep gay, 

In future scenes from sorrow free ; 
Soft to your heart this simple lay, 
In friendship’s kindest tone, shall say, 

“* Through life, remember me.” 


Yes, while, with tasteful hand, you twine 
The flowers that form this bright parterre, 
Affection warm shall cherish mine, 
Alinough its faded leaves are sear ; 
The graceful tear, by feeling shed 
O’er others’ woes, each leaf shall gem, 
And, from its damp and lowly bed, 
Ruise the pale snow-drop’s dreoping head, 
And prop the falling stem. 


Go, then, my verse, to H***** bear 
The only boon ’tis mine to give, 

The earnest wish, the fervent prayer, 
That every bliss with her may live ; 

Around her path may seraphs bend, 
With guardian eye and viewless arm, 

To life, the hues of peace to lend, 

And when this fleeting life must end, 
Fen death of fear disarm, 


Gay, gay is youth’s unclouded morn, 
When fancy smiles and pleasures court, 
But every rose conceals a thorn, 
And every term of bliss is short ; 
But, O, there is a land, that gleams, 
Beyend the darkness of the tomb, 
Where hope in brighter radiance streams, 
And gay as youth’s enrapturing dreams, 
Uniading joy shall bloom. 


CAROLINE MATILDA. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


FAREWELL. 


Then farewell, world, a long farewell, 
For she who to my bosom clung, 

Has plung’d me in Despair’s deep hell, 
And my sad soul to madness wrung. 


And her I dearly lov’d again, 
But bow sincerely Heaven knows, 
This aching heart was rent in twain, 
With mental agonizing throes. 


Upon suspense’s dreadful wheel, 
Each nerve of soul was broken, 
But soon this heart shall cease to feel, 
And on earth shall leave ao token. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 











This is no fictious tale I tel), 

To make you sympathise with grief— 
On me love's withering power fell 

And God alone, can send relief, 


Oblivion will my name enwrap, 
Tn its lone suniess, cheerless gloom, 
"Twas treach'rous love, despair’s satrap 
That wrought on me this bitter doom. 


Oh! say not that a tearless eye, 
Shews callous heart, and tepid vein, 
"Iwas frenzy parch'd each tear-fount dry— 
*Twas disappointment rack’d my brain. 


Come dread ruin make desolate, 
Each scene of joy that e’er I knew, 
To thee I yield my future fate, 
Twine round my brow a wreath of rue. 


Then send me to a gleamless grave, 
Some wave-beat strand my pillow, 

Let ocean fiercely round me lave, 
My sepuilchre a broken billow, 


he Albatross with hideous ery, 

Shall round we whirl his giddy flight, 
For me no tear shal! dim an eye, 

Then farewell, world, a long good-night. 


But one, one only boon I ask, 
Before I'm from existence hurl'd ; 
Oh! let me tear the gaudy mask, 
That shrouds the too deceitful world. 
CONSTANTIUS. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


AH! ZELIA, DEAR ZELIA! 
A SONG. 
Ah! Zelia, dear Zelia! those days have gone by 
When the bloom on your cheek, and the smile in your 
eye 
Tonge wy young heart to feel, and to throb, ere it 
knew, , 
That the feeling was love, and its throbs but for you? 


Those moments when joy smil'd so sweetly, are fled, 
And the hopes I once cherish'd lie wither’d and dead! 
And time has now dimm’d the mild blue of that eye, 
And that cheek has been robb’d of its roseate dye. 


Ah! Zelia, dear Zelia! remember the hour 
When I pledged you my love, and you own’d its sweet 
power, 
The bliss when we met in the eve, and the sigh 
That you breath’d at our parting when morning was 
nigh ? 
But why should I dwell on those days of my bliss, 
When the darkest of all was a Heaven to this ? 
Now the cold breath of prudence hath frozen the heart 
That gave up to wealth all that love should impart! 
HENRY. 
Franklin, Louisiana. 
p — 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HARRIET. 
Warm from a heart where feeling sighs, 
And hopes, with cares and sorrows blend, 
Lady my fervent wishes rise, 
To bind thee as my plighted friend. 


I grieve not, that my youthful prime. 
Like morning’s shadowy dream, is past, 
And every year, of fleeting time, 
Stil] brings me nearer to my last. 
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But while on life’s fast flowing stream, 
Swift to my peaceful home I move, 
I joy to catch the lucid beam, 

| That lights the eye of one J love. 


And when, at last, my weary head 
Shall rest,from care for ever free, 
’Tis sweet, to think that one may shed, 
| A solitary tear for me. 
| 


| I joy to think my artless Jays, 

| Though rade and wild, to thee are dear, 
| And wear, with pride, the blooming bays, 
Bedew'd with friendship’s holy tear. 


What though her smile is seldom found, 
Amid the fashionable throng, 
She loves to tread poetic ground, 
And wakes the minstre!’s sweetest song. 
CAROLINE MATILDA, 


—— 








i FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET, 
MIDNIGHT. 

The knell of night the clock was tolling, 

Its mournfn! sound seem'd loud to say 

Prepare '—thy moments swift are rolling. 

i And swiftly comes death's pale array 


But as the last, leng, doleiv! peal 
Loud rung upou my startled ear, 

*Twas then my inmost sou! did feel 

The soothing hand of God was near 


That God, who with soul-cheering smile 
Beckons us to yon starry dome, 

Where every soul-chafed, poor exile, 
With joy will greet bis blissful home. 


Not a sound disturb’d that lonely hour, 
Oh ! ‘twas lovely, the moon's bright beam, 
Warm as hope, from young love's bower, 
Then gaily dane'd upon the stream. 


I mark’d, with tearful eye, a mound, 
Round which the weeds luxuriant grew ; 
A deadly silence reign’d around, 
And there the cypress flourish'd too, 


And shed its saddest fearful gloom, 

The breeze did through the branches rave 
Stranger, eome look upon that tomb, 

It is my dearest mother’s grave. 





That mother, who, with kindest finger 
Would wipe the childish tear away ! 

Her image, on my soul shall linger, 
While round my heart its stream shall play, 


And when this fever'd pulse shall cease, 

And death has chill’d each genial stream, 
Oh! mother in the realms of peace 

Thou'lt wake me from life’s joy-less dream. 










How sweetly careless 
(Her innocence 


Ye flutt ring beaux, and spiteful bards, 
To you this moral truth I sing :— 
Sense, join d to virtue, disregards 


Both foily’s buz, aud sative’s sting. 
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WOMAN. 


When youth’s light soul is bounding free 
Unknown to guile—untaught by art, 
The age of hope is fixed on thee, 
Fair ido! of the heart. 
Thou art the early golden light 
Which skirts the morning sky— 
The sun of life, all warm and bright, 
That meets the raptur'd eye. 


Child of the gay and gleaming heaven, 
Sent down to bless us here, 

To thee the glorious boon is given 
To check affection’s tear. 

To watch o'er sorrow's wasting form, 
And light the beamless eye— 

To sooth the heart no longer warm, 
And calm the heaving sigh. 


‘ 





| 





That plastic power, that seals with love, 
The penitential speaking tear, 

Breathing a hope from heaven above, 
A hope—that is not fetter’d here 


A hope—that flouts the rot of time, 
Ally’d not to this cloud of sin ; 

Go youth—oh may that hope be thine, 
Oh may thou ever dwell with him. 





MARINER'S BOY. | 





The corporation of Vale College have resolved to | 


Sethe eee 


tically esteemed independent who knows his own 
| heart, aud is governed alone by its pure dictates 
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Princeton College.—The anniversary commence. 


/ment of the college of New-Jersey, took place og 


| Wednesday the 27th inst —Forty-three young gen 
- 5S 5° 


tlemen were admitted to the degree of A. B. and fi. 


erect another College edifice for the accommodation || teen to the second degree in the arts. 


of students, to be about the same dimeusions as the 


north College 





A man of rank and worth having a great and un- 
expected loss in his revenues, thus addressed his 


| . . . 
| wife: “ Courage and economy are our chief re- 


|| The Rev. C. Brownlee, A. M. of Glaszow Unive: 


sity, was admitted ad exndem. 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts was cop. 
| ferred on the Rev. Jacob Green, of Queen's College; 
| Rev. John C. Baker, Pastor of the Lutheran Church 
| of Germantown, Penn. ; Mr. Robert P. Croes, of 


} 
| 
| 








How fond we turn in joyous youth, 
To meet thy smile divine, 

To rest upen thy love and truth, 
And worship at thy shrine : 

Sylph of a purer, brighter sphere, 
From heaven's enchanted bowers 
Thou cam st—to make existence deat; 

And deck its way with flowers. 


Thine is the soul bewitching power 
Of love's delightful thrill— 

Thine is the soft and tranquil hour, 
When each dark thought is still. 





‘sources. You know. I submit to many deprivations, || Queen’sCollege ; Mr.George Waldbarg, of Georgia; 
| and among others, bave dismissed two old and faith- | Com Charles Stewart, of the U. S. Navy; Liew 
ful servants. It is painful to speak of your favourite | Robert F. Stockton, do. do. 
| chambermaid, but your own good sense will suggest The degree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred q 
that we cannot afferd to keep her." The Countess i the Rev. Conrad Spence, of Virginia ; Rev. George 
| retired, and summoning the maid, imparted to her | Burder, of London ; Rev. John Philip, of the Cape 
‘the sad necessity of their separation. The poor girl, | °f Good Hope. 
| bursting imto tears, answered, “ Madam, you know [|| The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred a 
work well at my needle, and can easily get my bread. || the Hon. Robert Goodloe Harper, of Maryland, and 
| Suffer me then to keep my little chamber, and eat by | on William Jobuson, Esq. of New-York. 
| myself, and I shail always be delighted to serve you |; = — 
as usual, but without any wages, or any expeuse to || MARRIED. 
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But thine is ne'er the heart of clay, 
That spurns another's wo— 

Unblest with feeling's genial ray— 
Cold as the mountain's snow. 


‘To thee we fly with grief oppress'd, 
And when the shaft takes wing— 
And when tbe arrow writhes the heart, 
Thou healest all its sting. 
Woman thou comest, charm of life, 
A calm along its sea— 
And the asylum from its strife, 
Is only found in thee. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE DRUNKARD. 


_Me laid upon the dew-wet stone 
At midaight’s chill and gloomy hour, 
With tortar’d breast, with wo breath’d moan, 
And horror tginting fancy’s flower. 


Poor youth, I gazed on thee with wo, 
And wept an interested tear ; , 


*T will weep when there is cause so near. 


Belike thou hast a mother kind, 

Whose cheek ne'er look’d the parent's shame, 
Till hell had gall’d thy shiver’d mind, 

And liquor’s torch had fired wy brain. 


“Till virtue from that bosom fled, 

®wdin bleeding characters died, 
Ming)...< with society dead 

To honow -nareh and houour’s pride. 
Go youth, and cast as -..-ey's shrine, 

The incense of a broken. .4. > 
Despise that curse-charg'd cup Of Csime 

That sealds the soul With damned smart. 






Then will a mother’s boam calm, 
With thine enjoy the hour ; 

Then raise thy spirit’s lm 
To yonder renovating 


you whatever.” The tears became reciprocal, and I Oa the 29th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Phoebus, Mr. Jo. 
the lady went to acquaint her husband, who was || siah Morgan, to Miss Margaret Renney. 

| greatly affected, and soon showed that he scorned to}; On the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Jota 
| be surpassed in noble and generous precedure ; for || Williams, to Miss Ann Jobnston, daughter of Mr 
, when he entered the dining room with his wife, he |) John Johnston, all of Middletown, N. J. 
janreer another cover, and the lady asking if he ex-|| On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Isaac Covill, Mr, 
| pected a friend, he answered, “ Ves, madam, a rea, | Stephen Crane, to Miss Lydia Brewer, both of this 
friend. Will you have the goodness to call Miss 


} 
| | city. 
| **** 2” naming her maid. 


When she appeared, At Charleston, Mr. Charles C. Wright, of this city, 
_wembling, as the unexpected notice seemed to indi- |! (9 Miss Lavinia D. Simons.—At Newburgh, M 
_cate sudden dismission, the Count took her hand and || James Foster, jr. to Miss Ann Eliza Clinton. 

placed her at the table, saying, “ The nobility of || At Newburgh, Mr. Isaac Westlake, to Miss Eliza 
| your sentiments, Miss, renders you our equal, the || beth Wygant—At Hampton, N. H. Mr. Owen J 


| goodness of your heart our friend. This is your!) Ward, of Mount Pleasant, to Miss Harriet Pinckney, 
place in future.’’ And when fortune became more daughter of Dr. Pinkney. 


propitious, she continued on the same footing as the | 
friend of the famiiy. 
, = 
| M. Galin, a musical professor, has lately intro- On the 23d ult. of dysentery, much lamented, Mis 
duced in Paris a new instrument for teaching music, || A0" Williamson, aged 18 years, eldest daughter ¢ 
| called the Meloplaste. M. Galin’s ingenious method | the late Capt. Williamson. 
consists in making his pupils sing from a stave, | Capt. Thomas Barlow, of Newport, R. I. lat 
| 
} 
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DIED. 


Se 


| without either cliffs or notes, according to the move- || master of the Lady of the Lake. 
‘ments of a portable rod. The Meloplaste is now On the 29th ult. of a lingering illaess, Mr, Jola 
almost universally substituted for books of solfeggi, Miller, aged 42 years. 
| which were formerly considered indispensable. On the 28th of August last, at Lawrence Creek 
| Alabama, Cornelius Sebring, aged 28, son of {sase 
|| Sebring, Esq. of this city. 
| We hear a great deal about the independence of | Oa Tuesday, the 26th ult. after a short illness @ 
| Setitiment and feeling, which is said to characterise a | Flashing, L.1. Mr. Peter Cortelyou, eged 68 years 
, few at the expense of all the rest in society. But | a respectable inhabitant of that place—he lived be 
| loved, and died lamented by all who knew him. 
At Kingston, N- ¥. David L. Grier, Esq. aged 3- 
At Esopus, Mr. Stephen Criwsinger, aged 58—hn 
New-Paliz, Mr. H. Deyo, aged 69 ; and Miss Susal 
Tompkins, aged 20, daughter of Mr. Thomas Tomp 
kins. 


_———_ 


INDEPENDENCE. 





i 
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| 
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| 


|} examine for a moment the truth of this supposition, 
‘and it in reality amounts to nothing What is inde- 
pendence but an exemption from control, and a toial 
reliance upon ourself, uninfluenced by the opinions of 
others? And can that man be regarded truly inde- 

vendeut who, from mere obstinacy or stubbornness, 
, 8¢&Kin opposition to the public sentiment, and un- 
| blusttygly proclaims the dissimilarity of his views 
/ upon wey which ail liberal minded men unite? 
|’Tis mock@y against so sacred a term as inde- 
pendence, thu: misname it—thus to impart to it 
_a colouring whic circumstances can warrant, no 
course of reasoning Clajustify. He may be empha- 
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